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Understand Ecumenical 


aia MAY ARISE through differing® un-"°* SY fiji // 


derstanding of the word ‘ecumenical’ in different partpy of 
3.1 tay 

the world. It does not mean the same thing as inter-denominational 

or multi-denominational, though that may be implied; it does not A. G. 

mean the same thing as international. It means the church in any 

one place acting as representing the-church-throughout-all-the- 

world. Therefore it means increasing knowledge of others which 

claim to be churches; therefore it demands common action by the 

congregations in one place but above all it means to be the responsi- 

ble witness to Jesus Christ, responsible not only in that place but 

also for the world-wide mission of Christianity—Jean Fraser, 


Secretary, Youth Department, World Council of Churches, Geneva, upon 


leaving the U. S. A. after a six-weeks’ stay. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Church’s Privileges Compel Responsibility 





No Time to Lose 


¢ 
To the Editors: 

. . I feel that Presbyterians, by their 
background and heritage of an educated, 
cultured ministry and membership, have 
a tremendous responsibility—more than 
many another less favored group—in 
helping overcome ignorant prejudices 
which are causing such grave concern to- 
day. If we had given Christian educa- 
tion to our backward, underprivileged 
groups, widening their horizons and deep- 
ening their understanding, if we had 
given Christian education to our Negroes, 
equipping them for lives of useful, pur- 
poseful dignity in whatever work they 
had the capacity to do—if we had done 
these things well, instead of half-heart- 
edly and stintingly, we would not now be 
faced with a crisis that seems so difficult 
of resolution. 

Whether there is yet time, I certainly 
do not know; that there is no time to 
lose I certainly do know. Appeals to ig- 
norance, prejudice, intolerance and bigo- 
try stir the very depths of the souls of 
the insecure (regardless of color) and 
completely nullify pious platitudes and 
professions that have not been activated. 

Christianity igs the most virile and dy- 
namic force in the world; those to whom 
it has been entrusted often are not. The 
Presbyterian Church has been given much; 
of it much is required... . 

LILLIAN BRITT (Mrs. R. A.) HEINSOHN, 
Labrah Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


On Civil Rights Issues 


To the Editors: 

In your Virginia news of the March 8 
issue I was quoted as applying the words 
“naive and foolish” to the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
This was an error, due perhaps to faulty 
newspaper reports but certainly very mis- 
leading. What I used those words about 
was merely Mr. Truman’s approach to our 
civil rights problems. That approach to 
my mind is wrong because it tries to 
stamp out certain kinds of injustice and 
inequality by methods which, in the South 
at least, would create bitterness and make 
real brotherhood harder to achieve. 

The report of the President's Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights is on the whole a care- 
ful and statesmanlike document. The fact 
that near the end it makes certain re- 
commendations which the President has 
unwisely adopted does nothing whatever 
to discredit its factual picture of our 
democratic shortcomings or to relieve any 
section of our country of its responsibil- 
ity for giving full civil liberties to all 
its citizens. 

JOHN H. MARION, JR. 
Richmond, Va. 


Protestant Parochial Schools 


To the Editors: 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
gives me occasion to repeat a statement 
that I made a year ago (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
24, 1947), namely, that an aggressive 
Catholic parochial school program on the 
one hand and an obdurate secularism on 
the other will eventually force Protestants 
to re-enter the educational field whether 
that is their desire or not. This state- 
ment was misinterpreted at the time to 
mean the advocacy of a separate school 
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for each denomination in the commun- 
ity, which would certainly be absurd as 
far as our smaller communities are con- 
cerned. But I have enough faith to be- 
lieve that the larger denominations could 
cooperate in a Protestant school in each 
community as an alternative to an edu- 
cation that does not recognize God or a 
moral law. This might be a last resort 
solution, but it looks like the time is 
coming. H. R. MAHLER, JR. 
Norton, Va. 


“*Cooling-Off’’ Period 
To the Editors: 

I heartily agree that there should be a 
“cooling off” period of from one to five 
years before we are faced with a final 
decision on the question of union with 
the Northern Church, 

I would like to add this further sugges- 
tion: That we leave out of future discus- 
sions the Negro question and the ques- 
tion of Communism and consider the pend- 
ing question entirely on its merits. The 
introduction of these extraneous and 
highly controversial matters smacks en- 
tirely too much of “dragging a red her- 
ring across the trail” and is totally out of 
place in the consideration of a matter 
of such high import as that now pending. 

TILDEN SCHERER. 
Bethel Church, 
Clover, S. C. 


Is It Fear? 
To the Editors: 

I note that you are now gloating over 
the fact that our grand old Southern 
Church has decided to remain a member 
of that pacifist, socialistic and political 
organization known as the Federal Coun- 
cil. Those of us who are opposed were 
willing to submit the question to the pres- 
byteries for a vote. However, it seems 
that you are now unwilling to submit 
the question of union*with the Northern 
Church to the 1948 Assembly. Could it 
possibly be that your reason for this is 
that you fear defeat at this time, and 
that you feel if you drag this matter 
along for a sufficient length of time that 
those of us who are opposed will grow 
weary and let you get by with it? If this 
is your reason you are badly in error, be- 
cause a great many Southern Presbyte- 
rians haven’t the slightest idea of being 
swallowed up by the Northern Church as 
long as it permits a large number of 
its leaders and ministers to deny the es- 
sential facts necessary to salvation as 
taught us by our Lord and Savior. 

JAMES W. HUTTON. 
Wytheville, Va. 


Trembles 


To the Editors: 

. . » Your plan is fine if it would work, 
but I tremble when I think of the results 
whenever the vote is taken. 

L. A. BECKMAN, JR. 
Ellisville, Miss. 


Ways of Study 


To the Editors: 

Your plan for the Plan of Reunion 
makes good sense here. I would like to 
emphasize a bit more the specific ways 
of objective study of the Plan, to help us 
get and keep in focus. . . . 

CHARLES PRATT. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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If This Be Treason... . 
To the Editors: 

Your editorial of March 1 contains the 
following amazing statement: 

“Local failures to take full responsi- 
bility in this program (the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress) are far more than 
simply local failures. . . . Through such 
undermining of the church’s broad gauge 
program, they are a form of practical] 
sabotage or treason—just as a failure or 
refusal to pay taxes, to give lives and 
to conserve resources deters and defeats 
a nation’s effort in time of war.” 

This is a blanket statement. You do 
not appear to recognize the possibility, 
even, that there may be exceptional sit- 
uations which might keep a local church 
from taking “full responsibility in this 
program.” Whether there is a true anal- 
ogy between a church launching a pro- 
gram of progress and a nation at war 
is, to say the least of it, a debatable ques- 
tion. Granting, however, that there may 
be some analogy between the two situa- 
tions, the position is vulnerable at a num- 
ber of points. No one would care to chal- 
lenge your general contention that the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress is de- 
signed to make possible a “great advance” 
on the part of the Presbyterian Church, 
that this ig a laudable undertaking, and 
that it is worthy of the support of the 
church at large. However, the statement 
that a local church which does not take 
“full responsibility in this program” is 
guilty of treason should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged. Even in time of 
war, exemptions both from paying taxes 
and from military service are granted un- 
der some circumstances. There are cir- 
cumstances under which a local church 
is justified in failing “to take full re- 
sponsibility in this program.” Consider 
the case of X church in Y city, moving 
to a rapidly developing suburban area. 

For X church to wait for any consider- 
able time to go forward with the next 
stage of its building program would be 
disastrous. . .. 

There are hundreds of churcheg in our 
Assembly that are in a position to support 
the Presbyterian Program of Progress 
wholeheartedly and that undoubtedly will 
do so. The members of X church know 
that it alone must perform the task of 
completing its local building program. 
No one else ig going to contribute a dol- 
lar to it. They also know that the rais- 
ing of the necessary funds for the erec- 
tion of urgently and immediately needed 
equipment is going to tax to the limit the 
financial resources of the church. They 
know that to raise this year the amount 
of money asked by the Presbyterian Pro- 
gram of Progress and at the same time 
to raise the amount needed for the local 
building program is beyond the means of 
the congregation. Wherefore. X church 
may be compelled to decline to “take full 
responsibility in this program.” ... 

W. L. CARSON. 
Richmond, Va. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—It has been our 
understanding all along that quotas in 
any campaign should be assigned in the 
light of local situations. Only such quotas 
would represent “full responsibility.” As 
for suburban developments, the Program 
of Progress manual takes these into ac- 
count for the church ag a whole, though 
financial provision seems to be made only 
for strictly home missions efforts. It 
would seem to us that such objectives 
might well constitute the concern not of 
one church alone but of the denomination 
as well, as we demonstrate a spirit of 
“one for all, all for one.” 


15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
nof the South, Inc., 403 East Franklin Street, 
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Steps to Eliminate 
Lynching Noted by 
FC Executive Group 


Declaration on Representation 
At Hearings Is Adopted 


Two actions of particular interest to 
Southern Christians are reported by 
John M. Alexander, one of the Presby- 
terian, US, representatives on the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, following the 
March meeting of that body. One has 
to do with lynching, the order with 
Council representations on legislative 
matters. 

As for lynching, the executive com- 
mittee noted progress which has been 
made in eilminating it, actions taken 
to restrict the lawless activities of such 
organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, 
measures adopted by state legislatures, 
advances in educational opportunity and 
in the practice of civil liberties, and 
the deepened social conscience and 
action on the part of. youth groups, re- 
ligious leaders and others. A difference 
of opinion as to the best method of 
eliminating lynching was noted but the 
committee said, ‘“‘We are one in our 
resolve to eliminate it.” 


Congressional Hearings 


Representatives of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church (Drs. Richards and 
Alexander) had introduced a motion 
calling for ‘‘further clarification of the 
procedures of the Council relative to 
Congressional hearings.’”’” In 1946 the 
Council had declared that its state- 
ments did not necessarily imply the en- 
dorsement of a specific bill. Now the 
executive committee declares: 


(1) The Council may be represented 
at hearings only when the Council or 
executive committee has made official 
statements which have clear relevance 
to the legislative measures under con- 
sideration; (2) Authorization by the 
executive committee or responsible of- 
ficers shall be required for appearance 
at such hearings; (3) At hearings 
where a bill has not been specifically 
endorsed, a representative shall make 
it clear that he is testifying only in 
connection with underlying principles 
stated by the Council; (4) The dissent 
of any denomination, through a ma- 
jority of its representatives present and 
voting, shall be recorded if requested 
and shall be reported in such cases in 
any statement made at a hearing. 


Other actions at the March meeting 
endorsed ‘‘in principle” the proposal by 





Georgia Students Win Four of 
Twenty Scholarships Offered 


Ocala, Fla., High School Senior Takes 4-Year $2,000 Prize; 
Muriel Gear, Walter Lazenby, John F. Addams Win Other Large Awards 


Out of twenty winners of scholarships offered by the Christian Education 


Committee of Louisville, the Synod of Georgia leads with four. 


First prize, 


however, a 4-year $2,000 scholarship, was won by Roberta Jones of Ocala, 
Fla., according to Executive Secretary Wade H. Boggs. 
Other 4-year winners were Muriel Gear, Decatur, Ga., $1,600; Walter S. 





President Truman calling for $570,- 
000,000 in economic aid for China,” 
deplored the use of restrictive cove- 
nants based on race, which is wide- 
spread in our country,’ and pledged 
work against the use of such cove- 
nants, urging members of the churches 
to do likewise; called for the inclusion 
in any new tax bill of a provision to 
increase the present limitation of 15 
per cent for income tax deductions on 
contributions to religious, educational 
and charitable institutions, suggesting 
also a revision of the tax form with its 
provision for a standard deduction 
whether actual contributions are made 
or not; requested “effective, prompt 
and stringent action to correct the con- 
ditions of vice in Alaska. 


Reformation Day Services 


The committee heard that plans were 
progressing for simultaneous meetings 
to be held in 20 or more leading cities 
on Reformation Day next October 31 
and on the day immediately preceding 
and following that date. Called a ‘“‘Mis- 
sion of Protestant Witness,’ the meet- 
ings will ‘“‘bear a united witness to the 
positive principles of the Reformation 
and their significance for our life to- 
day.”’ 

A second regional convocation like 
that held this year in Atlanta in Janu- 
ary is planned for Nashville in the 
spring of 1949. 


Shenandoah Church, Miami, Burns 


Only 11 days after ground had been 
broken for the construction of a new 
$200,000 building, the 20-year-old 
frame-stucco structure serving the 
Shenandoah church, Miami, Fla., was 
completely destroyed by fire at a loss 
of $25,000 to $30,000. This loss, ac- 
cording to the pastor, Daniel Iverson, is 
covered by insurance. The old building 
was to have been used as an auditorium. 
Already $130,000 had been raised for 
the new edifice. 


Lazenby, Jr., Memphis, Tenn., $1,200; 
and John Franklin Addams, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., $1,000. 

Winners of 
are: 

Bryan Wright Robinson, 
ville, Ga., $500. 

Billy Walker, 
$400. 

Blake Breitenhirt, Jr., Greenbank, W. 
Va., $300. 

Mary Ann Sibley, Memphis, Tenn., 
$300. 

William L. Brooks, Frankfort, Ky., 
$300. 

Betty Anne West, Clifton, S. C., $200. 

Eleanor White, Lenoir, N. C., $200.,. 

Ladson F. Owens, Jr., Sumter, 8S. C., 
$200. 

The following are winners of $100 
scholarships: 

Joan Williamson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Barbara Ann Clark, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Landis L. Cotten, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dorothy Pearce Cundiff, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Robt. S. Mathews, Washington, D. C. 

Zacharay T. Piephoff, Jr., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Cornelia Anne Dick, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wayne P. Todd, New Orleans, La. 


one-year scholarships 


Thomas- 


Grandfalls, Texas, 


Tennessee Is Next 


Ten boys, ten girls win even honors 
for the sexes in this list. Tennessee 
with three winners follows Georgia, 
with Florida, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina with two each. 
One winner comes from each of the fol- 
lowing synods: Texas, West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Virginia and Louisiana. 

In case any winner declines, says Dr. 
Boggs, ten honorable mention winners 
will be eligible in turn for the scholar- 
ships. These who won honorable men- 
tion include: Carol Ann Catching, Ha- 
zlehurst, Miss.; Frances W. Morton, 
Lexington, Va.; Daniel W. Fagg, Jr., 
Mt. Olive, N. C.; Joe Harris McNeely, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Mary Alice Faulk, 
Enterprise, Ala.; Mary Lee Hunnicutt, 
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Decatur, Ga.; Varian Faye Helms, Or- 
lando, Fla.; Betty Ann McFadden, Tu- 
pelo, Miss.; Hooper Alexander, III, 
Asheville, N. C.; and Penelope Mary E. 
Phelps, Bristol, Tenn. 

This contest, now with four years be- 
hind it, requires of high school seniors 
who enter, extensive tests, essays which 
include an autobiography and a discus- 
sion of the value of the church college. 

Scholarships which are won in the 
contest are given to aid the winners’ at- 
tendance at the twenty-one colleges un- 
der control of the Presbyterian Church. 

In this year’s competition there were 
241 entries with the leading synods hav- 
ing the following number of partici- 
pants: North Carolina, 37; Virginia, 
27; Mississippi, 25; Tennessee, 21; 
Georgia and Texas, 19 each. 

Of 30 children of ministers who en- 
tered, five were in the first twenty and 
two in honorable mention, as follows: 
Jones, Gear, Breitenhirt, Piephoff, Dick, 
Morton, McFadden, 
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In the three-years of competition be- 
fore this year North Carolina has led 
with 11 scholarship winners, followed 
by Mississippi with 10; Alabama, 7; 
Florida, 6; Virginia, 5. 


Aid to Europe Seen as 
Foundation for Peace 


Philadelphia. (RNS)——Leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, have united 
in urging immediate passage of the 
European Recovery Program and in op- 
posing universal military training. 


Their views were expressed in a let- 
ter sent to ministers and members of the 
Church over the signature of Paul N. 
Poling, secretary of the Division of 
Social Education and Action. The let- 
ter presented individual views and not 
those of any church body or agency. 

It quoted Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, as saying 
that “quick passage of the ERP bill is 
essential as a first step in helping Eu- 





Patience and Firmness 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





T IS NOW APPARENT that Mr. 
I Henry Wallace will secure the sup- 

port of many more people than at 
first seemed probable. It is not my in- 
terest to speculate upon the various 
reasons for his popular appeal but to 
center upon just one of them, 

Many people, who are not Commu- 
nists, believe that it ought somehow to 
be possible to “get along with the 
Russians.’””’ They are afraid that the 
policy which Wallace defines as the “‘get 
tough with Russia” program will lead 
to war, They will therefore support the 
Wallace candidacy. 

While I am certain that Mr. Wallace 
is wrong in imagining that we could 
reach a fairly simple accord with Russia 
if we only tried, it seems to me that 
there is something to be said for the 
sentiment of those who support Wallace. 
That something is that we ought to be 
as patient as we are firm. 

The kind of patience which is re- 
quired is not easy to achieve when one 
deals with a truculent foe. Every new 
advance, as for instance the recent coup 
in Czechoslovakia, arouses us to a new 
fever of anti-Russian sentiment. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Com- 
munists may win an electoral victory in 
Italy this spring; we may expect a new 
wave of hysteria at that time. I doubt 
whether the note of hysteria in our at- 
titude is a good thing for us or for the 
peace of the world. 

We cannot afford to relax our firm- 
ness. It is important that we seek to 
restore economic and political health to 
western Europe and thus save it from 
Communist inundation. Until this is 
achieved, the Communists will remain 
truculent, because they believe that they 


have a method by which they can scare 
us, as they have scared the democratic 
forces of Czechoslovakia into submis- 
sion, If we hold firm and succeed in 
saving western Europe, the truculence 
of the Communists may well be miti- 
gated. It may become possible to. bar- 
gain with them, 

But if we meet hysteria with hysteria 
we may well drift into a situation in 
which all bargaining will become im- 
possible and where only a conflict will 
resolve the tension. Whatever the mo- 
tives of the Communist oligarchy (and 
its motives are probably mixed) one 
cannot but suspect that fear is one of 
them. 


They are genuinely afraid of us and 
their bluster is partly meant to hide 
their fears. It would be a very healthy 
thing if we could alleviate those fears 
even while we make it quite clear that 
we will not retreat before Communist 
expansion, 


It is one of the weaknesses of democ- 
racy in foreign policy that there is al- 
ways a danger that the general public 
will become complacent in regard to the 
perils in which the nation lives. The 
military leaders are therefore tempted 
to exaggerate the dangers in order to 
keep the public on its toes. 

The world situation has become so 
grave in recent months and the outlook 
for the future is so bleak that we must 
summon every resource of mind and 
heart if we are to survive. We cannot 
afford to follow Mr. Wallace’s confused 
counsel; but we can afford to strive for 
the patience and good will which he de- 
sires and relate it to a policy of firm- 
ness.—(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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rope restore its economic foundations,” 

Charles T. Leber, executive secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, ex- 
pressed opposition to military aid for 
European nations. 

“Military aid means war,’ Dr. Leber 
said, adding that ‘“a crisis neither 
changes fundamentals nor provides an 
escape mechanism. The basic issue con- 
tinues spiritual and economic, Bombs 
and guns never have and will not now 
cure evil or need.”’ 


Warns Against Military Strategists 


Paul C. Payne, general secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education, de- 
clared that national policy must not be 
shaped by military strategists. ‘‘Mili- 
tary leaders by training and conviction 
make foreign issues military problems 
and treat them as such,” he said. 

Opposition to conscription was voiced 
by William Barrow Pugh, stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, who declared 
that universal military training “has 
never prevented war or brought peace 
and security to a nation.’ 

“If the United States is to lead in the 
building of a better world,” he added, 
“she must put her faith in something 
better than a system which has con- 
sistently deluded nations with the false 
sense of security and strength.”’ 

Quick passage of ERP was alro ad- 
vocated by Mrs. John M. Irvine, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Women, and Charles J. Turck, 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

The letter concluded with a recom- 
mendation by Dr. Poling that Presby- 
terian clergymen and laymen use every 
means at their disposal to influence 
President Truman and Congress on 
these questions, 


Ambassador Stuart Urges Chinese 


Youth to Accept Christian Truths 


Shanghai. (RNS)—Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, U. S. Ambassador to China, and 
formerly a Presbyterian missionary in 
this country, appealed here to Chinese 
youth to “embrace Christian principles 
as a new and truly revoluntionary move- 
ment” that will save China. 

“China’s impending disaster,” Am- 
bassador Stuart declared, ‘‘is due to hu- 
man and moral causes, material and 
military problems being barely symp- 
toms of disease. The nation’s age-old 
emphasis on moral conduct accounts for 
its survival during many centuries, but 
the waning influence of the old morals 
is leaving China an easy prey to godless 
materialism.” 

Asserting that the gravity of the sit- 
uation “ought to arouse all who love 
their country to feel responsibility and 
solemnly determine to work for a bet- 
ter national life,” Ambassador Stuart 
cited the Christian faith as “a realistic 
and radical means for the regeneration 
of society” and called upon China’s 
youth, especially, to adopt its principles. 
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@ Even though this preacher-turned-shopworker may be vulnerable at several 


points he cam stir some haunting questions mm your mind as he asks— 


Does the Church Reach the Layman? 


By ERNEST A. KELFORD* 


returned to work as an inspector in automobile shops. 

I hoped to find out if my preaching ef the last thirty 
years had carried over into places where laymen worked. I 
wanted to discover just how much the church was con- 
tributing to the well-being of society. . 

After working in the shops for one year, I attended a 
meeting of ministers with whom I had associated prior to 
my retirement. A minister was speaking as I entered. I 
thought to myself, ‘““‘This man seems alert; he is on his tocs, 
and he will no doubt say something worth hearing.” I 
listened for a while and then realized that he was merely 
repeating himself; he had nothing to say worth hearing, 
or so it seemed to me. I looked around at the ministers 
present and found nobody listening. 

I said to myself: “This meeting is dead. These minis- 
ters have slipped.’’ Then I remembered. These men had 
not slipped; they were the same men I had worked with and 
respected only a year ago. I must have changed through 
working in the shops and unions. 


F OUR YEARS AGO I retired from the ministry and 


In the Presence of Death 


One evening a man in our shop died suddenly of a heart 
attack. The men gathered around to see the body, and for 
hours the shop buzzed with talk. I thought that this 
would be a good opportunity to find out if funeral sermons 
and sermons on the next life with rewards and punishment 
had influenced laymen. I decided that I would start con- 
versations with the men as I went around the shop in- 
specting their work, trying to find out if they were thinking 
of this man as still living, as being in heaven or hell some- 
where in the universe. Did they think of the man as be- 
ing, right now, in some judgment hall where the great 
Judge sat on the throne? To discover this, I did not rely 
on direct questioning but listened for a change in tone of 
voice or for an unfinished sentence, for the subjects they 
avoided as well as the ones about which they spoke. 

So far as I could discover, no person thought of the 
man as still living. Heaven, hell, salvation, atonement, 
eternal life, judgment, and rewards and punishment be- 
yond the grave were not in their vocabulary. The dead 
man was finally and completely dead for them. 

When I went into the shops, I expected to be able to 
pick out those who had been trained in church and Sun- 
day school. I thought that men who had been taught for 
forty and fifty years to do justice and love kindness would 
display attitudes of greater fairness and self-sacrifice to- 
ward their shopmates than those who had received no such 
training. Such traits of character would, I thought, get 
them elected to offices within the union. I was mistaken. 
Church members reveal those qualities no more than non- 
church members. Of the many union officers I knew, few 
belonged to a church. When I found a man respected for 
his justice and kindness and his love for his neighbors, 
he might or might not be a church member. 

In shop discussions the men would quote doctors, poli- 
ticians, educators, and lawyers as authorities on various 
subjects, but no one in my hearing ever quoted a minister 
as an authority on any subject. 


*Born in England, Mr. Kelford came to this country more 
than 30 years ago, studied at the divinity school of the 
University of Chicago. That school’s News first carried 
his article here reproduced by permission. 


Two Sets of Virtues 


In the pulpit I emphasized one set of virtues; in the 
shops I emphasized another set. The virtues I used to em- 
phasize were such as were connected with my job, the 
ministry. The virtues I emphasized in the shops were such 
as had to do with my shop life. Ministerial virtues are 
church loyalty, stewardship, study of the Bible, leading in 
prayer, teaching in Sunday school, faithfulness in church 
offices, bringing others to church. The virtues of the shop 
men are fairness, justice, honest dealing, loyalty to shop- 
mates in their need, taking a little blame to help a buddy, 
willingness to risk something for the union, courage to 
stand up to a foreman against injustice. Negative virtues 
like avoidance of cussing, gambling, smoking, and drink- 
ing do not count in the shops, not even among the church 
members. 


Recently I became involved in a factional quarrel within 
the Democratic party in this county. At the same time I 
was able to observe a factional quarrel within our own 
church. I found the same virtues and the same vices in 
both groups. Some politicians showed generosity and fair 
dealing. Some church people did the same. Other politi- 
cians used half-truths to cheat their opponents; they whis- 
pered, smeared, and pulled secret wires to gain advantage. 
The church factions did the same. Generosity and vindic- 
tiveness were equally evident in both groups. The politi- 
cians used an occasional cuss word, but such words had no 
meaning for the hearer or the user; they did not actually 
affect the spirit of the users. The church people opened 
and closed their meetings with prayer, but their prayers had 
no apparent influence on the people present. 


For fifteen years prior to my retirement I worked within 
my own denomination to increase the security of ministers 
in the lower salary brackets. I found an almost complete 
indifference on the part of higher-salaried ministers toward 
their underpaid brothers in the same denomination. My 
attempts to set up minimum salaries, to facilitate transfers 
between pastorates, and in other ways improve the lot of 
the low-paid ministers and their families were obstructed 
by ministers in large churches, with big salaries and secure 
positions. In the shops, high-salaried men and sweepers 





NE DISAPPOINTMENT has been to discover that the 
American churches are no more successful than those 
of any other country I know in a ministry to the 

“‘masses.’”’ They seem on the whole to have abandoned the 
religious for the social ministry in the industrial areas of 
great cities, leaving the Christian message to be interpreted 
by “shop front’’ churches and sects or by other institu- 
tions. This suggests either that church membership as 
we understand it is not a necessary part of the gospel 
message or that the industrial worker—typical product of 
modern society—is not capable of Christian faith. The 
difficulties of a constantly changing population and of the 
predominance of Roman Catholics among the immigrant 
workers has been pointed out to me, but for the sake of 
the spiritual health of any church it seems that it cannot 
retreat behind an income or occupation bracket. It needs 
the contribution of faith, fellowship and experience which 
the industrial worker can bring. This is a pioneer mis- 
sion field of primary importance throughout the world.— 
JEAN FRASER. ( See also cover quotation.) 
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receive equal protection; all alike have the help of shop 
stewards and grievance committees. 


Some Similarities Observed 


In shops and among ministers of my denomination repu- 
tations are destroyed by whispered slanders and secret wire- 
pulling. The misters have developed the greater finesse. 
A minister who is notorious for his bitter attacks upon his 
brother ministers can preach on brotherly love, and many 
of his brother ministers seem not to notice the incongruity. 

In shops and ministry alike, promotions are sought after. 
In both there are men who adopt the let-the-best-man-win 
attitude. In both there are those who undermine the repu- 
tations of competitors, belittling their abilities. In both 
there are “eager beavers’ who put on bursts of speed when 
the higher-ups come around and who flatter their way to 
better jobs. But among the ministers of my denomina- 
tion no protection is provided against slanderous attacks 
and against unfair promotions. In the shops complaints 
can be made to shop stewards, grievance committees, and 
to general meetings of the local to which the men belong. 

Christianity was born in persecution and martyrdom. 
The prophets and martyrs are kept before the church in 
hymns, Scripture, and exhortation. Labor unions were also 
born in persecution, and among the earliest unionists jail 
and death were commonplace. Few ministers of my ac- 
quaintance have gone to jail or have been beaten up or have 
lost their jobs for their religion. A very few have suffered 
and faced hardship for fighting drink and for their inter- 
pretations of Scripture. In small cities where I have been 
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pastor it is an unpardonable sin to antagonize influentia] 
families on any account. 

In every shop in which I have worked there have been 
men who have walked the picket lines, at times in winter. 
Some have lost their jobs for standing against injustice of 
bosses. Many have lost money in strikes. Every shop 
steward who defends his buddies against the foreman 
knows that his boss can and probably will take revenge 
after the steward’s term of office has ended. Three inspec- 
tors in one of my locals lost their jobs and income rather 
than pass defective war material in 1944. 


Four Conclusions 


1. If the church has influenced or is influencing the lay- 
man and industry, the extent of its influence is infinitesimal. 

2. The church must invent techniques by which it can 
measure the results of its work. It can, of course, measure 
advance in Scriptural knowledge and in theology. Now it 
must learn to measure its members’ advancement in justice 
and mercy and humility before God. 

3. I think that the failure of the church to influence 
contemporary life is due to its withdrawal. Its pastors 
for centuries have been withdrawn from the world in which 
the layman lives and works. 

4. When church and state were separated, and when re- 
ligion was separated from business, science, and education, 
the church was throwing away its chances to help society. 
It was also throwing out all the causes of martyrdom. If 
and when the church enters once more the world of the 
layman, the fires of persecution will once more be lighted. 


@ A prominent judge looks at a famous document and 


offers his opinion on its significance and meaning 


The Auburn Affirmation---An Analysis 


By D. H. EDINGTON* 


not now before the presbyteries for action, but for 
study and recommendation, there is considerable 
discussion in the church press and in mailed literature of 
a document that directly affects its consideration. That 
document is the Auburn Affirmation. The purpose of this 
article is not an effort to influence any one’s final decision, 
but to try and help correct a misinterpretation of this much 
discussed document. All legal decisions are arrived at by 
a careful analysis of the instrument submitted, and words 
are construed in the light of the whole subject matter. 
The Auburn Affirmation is attacked mainly on the ground 
that the five basic doctrinal essentials of our faith are re- 
ferred to as “theories.” This might appear so on casual 
reading, but if analyzed it will be found that the instru- 
ment uses the word “theory” in the light of its dictionary 
meaning—explanation. Further, the line reads “theories 
(explanations) concerning (about) the inspiration of the 
Bible, the Incarnation,” etc. This form of expression in 
itself admits the fact of these essential doctrines referred 
to. It merely challenged the right of the Assembly to 
define limitations on which one might reach the same con- 
clusion as another, but by different methods or interpre- 
tation. That this was the intention of the signors is found 
in the paragraph immediately following this above expres- 
sion by definite allegation, ‘‘We all hold most earnestly 
to these great facts and doctrines” (referring to the five 
essentials, viz. Inspiration of the Scriptures, Incarnation, 
Atonement, the Resurrection, His mighty works or mira- 
cles). 


W HILE THE MATTER of Presbyterian Reunion is 


*Judge Edington presides over the Circuit Court of the 
Thirteenth Judicial Circuit, Mobile, Ala. He is an elder in 
the Central church and a former moderator of the Synod 
of Alabama. 





Affirmed “Essential Doctrines” 


These five basic doctrines were declared to be essential 
doctrines of our faith by the General Assembly of the 
Northern Church. The Auburn Affirmation or document 
was a petition or overture of protest to the General As- 
sembly signed by a large number of ministers of the 
Northern Church; this apparently never got to the floor 
of the Assembly and the Assembly of the Northern Church 
never retracted its very orthodox stand on these great doc- 
trines. As I have tried to show, the signors never protested 
the doctrines, but definitely affirmed them. The use of the 
word “theory’’ was perhaps unfortunate—a word that 
was susceptible of misinterpretation, but should not be, 
as its analysis shows it referred to explanations or methods 
concerning Atonement, etc., not Atonement, etc., as “theo- 
ries.” 

Whatever one’s view might be of the wisdom of reunion, 
it should not be reached upon an erroneous interpretation 
of a document that would not bear in a court of law the 
construction many have placed upon it. It definitely does 
not challenge these doctrines as “theories,” but protests 
the right of the Assembly to limit or confine one’s liberty of 
Bible interpretation or method by which one arrives at his 
conviction—a great difference. 

There is a famous saying, ‘‘I disapprove of what jou 
say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
I think the Auburn signors were saying to the Assembly, 
“We agree with what you say, but we reserve our right tc 
arrive at it our way.’’ No one can quarrel with this prin- 
ciple of freedom. 


Different Explanations of Same Truth 


I am wholly in accord with what I deem to be the ortho- 
dox view of our church on these essential doctrines and 
clearly expressed in the Northern Assembly declaration. If 
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the Auburn Affirmation attaeked the above doctrines as 
“theories,’”’ I would certainly not be writing this article, 
but we cannot condemn others because their reasoning or 
methods may differ from ours, when they reach the same 
conclusion. There are Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
and many others having the convictions of the great doc- 
trines of the church as do we, but all differ in some par- 
ticular. The doctrines are the same, but the “theories” 
(explanations or methods) by which ‘they are arrived at 
gave rise to the different denominations. To illustrate, the 
“theory concerning baptism” differs in denominations. The 
Baptist theory or method is immersion, the Presbyerian 
sprinkling or pouring, but both confess baptism as a doc- 
trine of the church; many similar illustrations would apply. 

I am sure in all fairness, whatever one’s view may be 
respecting union, it should not be based on the charge of 
modernism of the Auburn signors. This is not justified 
from a fair analysis of the document. 


The Crucial Paragraph 


I herewith set out that portion of the Affirmation in 
controversy for convenience of the reader. The bold-face 
type is mine. 
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“Furthermore, this opinion of the General Assembly 
attempts to commit our church to certain theories con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Bible, and the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Continuing Life 
and Supernatural Power of our Lord®* Jesus Christ. We 
all hold most earnestly to these great facts and doctrines; 
we all believe from our hearts that the writers of the Bible 
were inspired of God; that Jesus Christ was God manifest 
in flesh; that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, and through him we have our redemption; that 
having died for our sins he rose from the dead and is our 
everliving Savior; that in his earthly ministry he wrought 
many mighty works, and by his vicarious death and un- 
failing presence he is able to save to the uttermost. Some 
of us regard the particular theories contained in the deliver- 
ance of the General Assembly of 1923 as satisfactory ex- 
planations of these facts and doctrines. But we are united 
in believing that these are not the only theories allowed 
by the Scriptures and our standards and explanations of 
these facts and doctrines of our religion, and that all who 
hold to these facts and doctrines, whatever theories they 
may employ to explain them, are worthy of all confidence 
and fellowship.” 


. 











A Circle Chairman’s Prayer 


EAR LORD, today they made me a circle chair- 
man. They thrust into my hand the names of 
twenty-four women. These women are to be 

‘‘mine’’ for this year, so they say. And I’m to be 
their ‘‘leader.’’ 


ORD, some of these names I know—others are 
just names. But . . . Lord, I do not really 
know any of these women. How can I? What 

human knows any other human? These women... 
what ean I know of their heartaches, their frustra- 
tions, their secret sorrows, hungers of the mind, 
thirst of the soul, searchings for thee in the long 
nights? How can I know their infinite possibilities 
for good and evil? How can I fanthom their deep 
desires? How canI,...I,. . . lead them closer to 
thee? I don’t know these women, Lord, but thou 
knowest them. They are thy children. Thou know- 
est their every need. Truly, if I am to lead them 
I need thy help. Surely thou must first lead me. 


ND I’M TO BE their leader, Lord. Me... 

a leader? It is a terrible, yet a wonderfu 

thing to be a leader! A leader, so they tell me, 

is one who travels ahead—and I am so far behind, 

Lord, in so many ways. Yet, I do believe that it 

was thou who didst choose me for this task—not 

they. Thou didst prepare me and call me to this 
thy service. 


THOU who knowest all things and from 

whom nothing is hid, thou knowest thy hand- 

maiden. Thou seest my many faults; thou 
hast full knowledge of my many failures; thou an- 
derstandest my limitations. Thou canst count my 
inconsistencies which are like the stars of thy 
heavens and the sands beside thy seas. Surely, 
thou hast knowledge of these things, Lord. But 
thou also must see the willingness of my heart— 
my desire to serve thee, and thee only. For I am 
willing. Willing to be used of thee to help these, my 
women, ‘‘to see thee more clearly, to love thee more 
dearly, to serve thee more sincerely day by day.’’ 


UT AGAIN I SAY: I need thy help! I can do 
nothing without thee. I need thine Almighty 
power to back my feeble efforts. Lord, I’m not 

what these women think I am. I am—but thou 
knowest what Iam . . . willful, obstinate, rebel- 
lious, selfish, fearful. Make me better than I am. 
Cleanse me from all unrighteousness. Help me to 
see that complacency is a sin. Make me uncom- 
fortable—in my lethargy. Keep me from narrow- 
ness of mind and spirit. Let my horizons be wide. 
Let me love the poor, for they suffer ; let me do what 
is harder—love the rich, for they are lonely. Give 
me a tender, understanding heart, Lord, so that no 
woman’s need is beyond my comprehension and my 
love. Lord, let me be patient. Let me never think 
that my way is the only way to thee. Save me 
from spiritual and intellectual pride. Give me cour- 
age. Let me not be afraid, Lord, to. speak the 
truth. Make me ready, too, to pay the price. Help 
me to see things not only as they are, but as thou 
wouldst have them. Strike from my mind and 
tongue such words as: race, class, clan, force, hate, 
prejudice, self-sufficiency. Put these things out of 
my life, Lord, and bar the door behind them! 


I ’M JUST ONE of many thousand circle chairmen 
this year, Lord. I wear no cloth, know no holy 

orders, no sacred ordination vows. I would 
not bother thee too much with my small matters, 
for there are others who carry greater responsibili- 
ties who also look to thee. But, Lord, remember 
me this year. I will be leaning hard on thee. Lead 
me that I may lead—not ‘‘my women’’—but thy 
women into a fuller knowledge of thee and thine 
only Son, who led the ‘‘inner circle,’’ for ’tis in 
his name I pray. AMEN. 


—By DOUGLAS S. (Mrs. H. D.) BROWN. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


NOTE: A copy of this prayer will be mailed free of 
charge to each circle leader whose name and address are 
furnished The Presbyterian Outlook, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterian Property Laws 


Some presbyteries have voted, and 
others will soon vote, on what is called 
the Central Mississippi Overture. 

This overture seeks to change the 
fundamental character of our church, 
and so far as church property is con- 
cerned, to turn us from a Presbyterian 
Church into a congregational church. 

When a division (schism) occurs in 
a congregational church the courts 
ordinarily award the property—all of 
it—to the majority faction. 

But if a congregation is subordinated 
to a higher denominational authority, 
as in the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, government is the deciding 
factor, subordinate bodies cannot dis- 
solve connection without permission, 
and upon schism in the congregation, 
that faction, be it majority or minority, 
which adheres to the superior authority 
takes the property. This has been the 
uniform decision of our civic courts in 
cases where the possession of ecclesias- 
tical property is concerned. 

Carl Zollman, in his authoritative 
book on “American Church Law,’’ 
quotes and summarizes a mass of legal 
authority: 








“Where a congregation has been or- 
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ganized and holds its property as a 
constituent part of any particular re- 
ligious denomination, or in subordi- 
nation to the government of any par- 
ticular church, it cannot without just 
cause, sever itself from such connec- 
tion or government.’ . . It cannot on 
receiving an unfavorable decision from 
the higher church body to which it be- 
longs deny the power of such body, 
withdraw from it, and claim the prop- 
erty. In subjection to the higher law, 
the subordinate cannot assert or main- 
tain an independence of that body whose 
supervision and control it voluntarily 
accepted and whose name it has been 
permitted to bear as a condition upon 
which, in the first instance, the organi- 
zation was allowed to take to itself a 
separate existence. It has just as little 
right to sever its connection with the 
higher church body as a majority in a 
county has to separate its connection 
with the state or as a majority in a 
state has to separate its connection with 
the United States. ... 

“This situation is strikingly illus- 
trated by cases arising in Presbyterian 
circles. Presbyterianism is both ‘a 
polity and a doctrine’; one of its out- 
standing features being the  sub- 
serviency of the congregation to the 
presbytery of which it is a part. Hence 
a Presbyterian Church is prima facie 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts of such church. 
‘After individuals or organized bodies 
have entered into a compact or agree- 
ment, it requires the assent of the con- 
tracting parties to abrogate the agree- 
ment, and no reason is perceived, on 
this principle, why a church which, by 
compact, has become a portion of the 
presbytery, should have the voluntary 
right to withdraw from the organization 
without mutual consent.’ It follows that, 
where a Presbyterian church divides, 
that part adhering to the presbytery 
(or higher court) retains the property, 
though it be the minority of the local 
congregation.” 


The Mississippi overture seeks to 
overcome this ruling, and thereby to 
change the .fundamental character of 
our Presbyterian Church, in order that 
a congregation or presbytery or synod 
may be free to take its property out 
from the Presbyterian Church, US, in 
case three-fourths of our presbyteries 
vote to unite with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

It must be admitted that there are 
some cases where the general sentiment 
of the church would favor giving indi- 
vidual churches this right, e. g., where 
the property in question has been bought 
by the present congregation, and where 
adequate provision has been made for 
the rights of the minority. We believe 
that in all such cases our church courts 
would do the proper thing. Provision 
has been made for such action in the 
present Plan of Reunion. 

In most cases, however, the prop- 
erty has been given by previous genera- 
tions of Presbyterians, often with the 
help of home mission funds, and it was 
given that it might be used by a Pres- 
byterian church, US. It would not be 
right for a seceding congregation to 
divert it from this original purpose. 

If the Mississippi overture were 
adopted it would change the funda- 
mental character of our church. We 
would no longer be truly Presbyterian. 

It would allow property intended for 
use in the Presbyterian Church, US, to 
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be taken out of the denomination. 

In case our church votes to unite 
with the Presbyterian Church, USA, or 
even the A. R. P. church, such an 
amendment would invite and_  en- 
courage attempts to secede from the 
church on the part of every congre- 
gation, presbytery and synod within the 
church, not only at the time of the 
union, but also at any period in the 
future, at any time when a particular 
minister or faction felt that it could 
secure a favorable vote. 

It would open the way for a church 
or presbytery or synod to secede with 
its property from our church on any 
ground or on any other occasion. There 
are a number of well known cases now 
in our church where ministers, trained 
outside our denomination, have alien- 
ated the old-time members of a con- 
gregation, and collected new members 
who have little or no interest in our 
Presbyterian institutions and traditton. 
If this overture were approved the way 
would be open, either now or later, for 
these congregations to withdraw with 
their property from the Presbyterian 
Church, US, and to join the Bible Pres- 
byterian Church, or any other organi- 
zation, orthodox or unorthodox. There 
are a number of church buildings now 
in the Presbyterian Church which 
might have been lost in recent years 
if this proposed law had been in effect. 
As it is, the non-Presbyterian element 
(minister and people) have withdrawn; 
the real Presbyterian element has re- 
turned and ‘continued to use the building 
in accordance with its original pur- 
pose. 

For these and other reasons, amend- 
ments of similar purpose, submitted to 
the presbyteries in recent years, have 
been soundly defeated. 

At the present time presbyteries are 
asked only for their advice. They 
should answer this proposed overture 
so strongly in the negative that it will 
be made clear once for all that we are 
Presbyterians in name and in fact. 


Let a Man Be a Man 


Read the opening paragraph in our 
Tennessee news letter. If the stirring 
statement of personal liberty and in- 
tegrity on the part of the Southern Bap- 
tist executive secretary does not do 
something to you, then you may need a 
check-up. The situation against which 
he is rebelling is not one which is under- 
stood exclusively by secretaries or direc- 
tors of church agencies or institutions; 
pastors understand as well; and in com- 
munity life, public officials and others 
know it too. They know the persistent 
and persisting temptation to keep quiet 
in the face of a division of opinion even 
though right is imperilled. They know 
the pull to become, in the non-Pauline 
sense, ‘‘all things to all men.” 

However, if we are not to insist that 
our leaders maintain their own person- 
alities—that they are to be themselves 
—even though they are thrust into large 
responsibilities, then we are making a 
terrific sacrifice of moral and spiritual 
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power or we are encouraging a type of 
undercover. direction without definite 
responsibility; we are thereby encourag- 
ing the development of a breed of 
cowering mice rather than courageous 
Christian men. 

It is probably true that there will be 
more “‘peace”’ if our leaders do not take 
forthright stands. There will also be 
more complacency, more stagnation, 
more rampant evil. But if we are go- 
ing to rob a man of his rights to per- 
sonal integrity and aggressive leader- 
ship by thrusting him into a responsible 
position, then we might as well engage 
a corps of Charlie McCartheys. What is 
more, whether a man be church officer, 
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minister, secretary, public official or 
whatnot, if he must first poll the senti- 
ment of his constituency before he takes 
a stand on questions of right and jus- 
tice, then he has forfeited the dignity 
and obligation which come with the 
divine vocation. 

If the Enemy can silence the voices 
of our ablest leaders by making them 
calculating or compromising keepers of 
a phoney ‘‘peace”’ in the midst of their 
God-given responsibilities, he has al- 
ready won the day. 

All honor then to Duke McCall for his 
burning vision. May the coming years 
find its flame glowing as brilliantly as 
it is today. 





FILL THE CUP GENTLY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“TJ have much more to tell you, but 
you cannot take it in now.”’—John 
16:12 (Am. Tr.) 


sink must have noticed that if you 

hold a cup under the faucet and 
turn the water on hard you can’t fill the 
cup; the water pours out in a young 
fountain as fast as it comesin. If you 
let the water come in gently you can 
fill the cup in no time. 

People are a good deal like cups. 
Their capacities are limited, and if you 
try to fill them too fast they stay empty, 
they resist being filled. 

Fathers and mothers find this out. 
Let us say the Jellybean family is going 
on a visit, long or short. The Jellybean 
infant will be under observation, and 
of course the parents wish the child to 
be the model that their offspring ought 
to be. So they swamp the poor mite 
with advice and instruction. If little 
Jennifer could take it all in and remem- 
ber it, she would be a walking Emily 
Post, Jr. But on the visit ... let us 
draw a veil. Well-instructed Jennifer, 
super-instructed Jennifer, acts like a 
heathen and her mother is “mortified to 
death.”” She wonders what can have 
got into the child. Well, nothing really 
got into her, at least none of that earn- 
est instruction in manners and morals, 
crammed for the occasion. Mother 
turned the faucet on too hard and poor 
little Jennifer’s teacup not only wouldn’t 
hold it but tossed it out as fast as it 
came in. Fill the cup gently; better to 
learn one simple thing (like not throw- 
ing butter) and learn it well, than to 
listen to seven lectures on etiquette and 
forget them all. 


! NYONE who has ever worked at a 


qy EACHERS find this out, or good 
teachers do. Why is it that an 
erudite scholar may make a poor 
teacher, while some instructor who 
knows far less, and indeed may be only 
a chapter or two ahead of the class, may 
get better results? It is because the 
pundit, while full of his subject, some- 
times forgets that his pupil has only a 
small cup. His learning, poured forth 


in an imposing stream, is automatically 
ejected by the little cup of the student’s 
brain; whereas the less learned teacher, 
merely because his stream is but a 
trickle, may perhaps succeed in leaving 
more knowledge in the student’s brain. 

Preachers discover this too. The 
young preacher, fresh out of the semi- 
nary and (like young Elihu) full of 
words, is tempted to put all his homi- 
letical eggs into one basket. His ser- 
mons bewilder and dazzle the congre- 
gation but do not fill their cups. They 
refer to him proudly as “our brilliant 
young preacher.” But for edification 
they may prefer some ancient and less 
brilliant man, some old preacher who 
seldom has more than one idea per ser- 
mon, but an idea which the wayfaring 
man, though a layman, can recognize 
and take away with him. It is good 
preaching tradition to have no more 
than three points in any one sermon, 
and some very fine preachers think that 
is two too many. The same principle 
works when a preacher is trying to con- 
vey some new truth or duty to his peo- 
ple. Let him turn that new idea on full 
force and he will get a negative reac- 
tion—in words of one syllable, they 
won’t take it. But let him work up to 
the idea by degrees, introduce it so 
gently that the people will suppose they 
thought of it first, and he can fill their 
cups brim-full. 

Reformers and legislators, when ef- 
fective, make use of this principle. Your 
radical reformer, who sees the New City 
clearly and wants it at the next elec- 
tion, is not likely to be as welcome as 
the gentle and even timid soul who sug- 
gests a few improvements here and 
there—and gets them. Pour into peo- 
ple’s ears the notion that society needs 
a radical reconstruction (as indeed it 
does) and they will reject the whole 
thing; in fact, a good way to manufac- 
ture reactionaries may be to urge too 
many desirable changes at once, But 
let a reasonable change be suggested 
here and there, and people will grad- 
ually fill up with better ideas. It is 
amusing as well as instructive to see 
how many ideas (such as public schools, 
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votes for women, the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, old age pensions, hospital 
insurance, the income tax, equal pay for 
equal work) are now accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, though they used to raise 
every respectable citizen’s hair in horror 
when they used to be urged all at once 
by some radical party years ago. 


E HAVE the very highest au- 
W thority for all this. Jesus at 
the last admitted to his closest 
friends that he had to keep back much 
from them that he would have gladly 
told them, only they were not able to 
bear it. Looking back over his teach- 
ing we can see how true this was. Not 
at first did he tell his disciples that they 
must each bear a cross; not at the be- 
ginning did he reveal his own future 
sufferings. At no time (as Brunner has 
strongly put it) did he tell them the 
full truth about himself. If Jesus had 
told his followers all he knew, or even 
all they ought eventually to learn, they 
would have learned nothing. As it was, 
there were those who could not take it, 
and (as after the great declaration at 
Capernaum) walked with him no more, 
Into their minds he poured himself 
gently, but only in part, for it was bet- 
ter they should retain a little than lose 
all. 

Indeed, is not Christ in himself the 
supreme example of this truth? If the 
glory of God came suddenly upon us we 
should be stricken blind. But to see 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
is to live. To see God directly would 
be to die of terror. Yet God veiled in 
human life we can not only endure, we 
must love. Knowledge of the Infinite 
for our small minds would be insupport- 
able. If the irresistible omnipotence of 
the Eternal rushed upon us like a tor- 
rent, our fragile cups would be crushed 
to fragments; but from Christ the Well- 
spring we may take the water of life 
freely, and so our lives may be filled to 
the brim. 





Copies of ‘Fill the Cup Gently” will 
be sent free of charge to Sunday school 
teachers whose names and addresses are 
supplied to 

The Presbyterian Outlook 
403 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 





DR. SCOTT ON THE CENTRAL 

MISSISSIPPI OVERTURE 
‘... The overture from the Presby- 
tery of Central Mississippi ... was not 
referred to the presbyteries for their ap- 
proval. It was simply referred... along 
with the Plan of Reunion for study and 
comment. ... The action of the General 
Assembly was simply to say: ‘‘Here is 
a proposal from one presbytery concern- 
ing church property. Compare it with 
the proposal contained in the ‘Plan of 
Reunion’ and if you desire to make any 
comments concerning either proposal, 
send them to the Permanent Committee. 

. .’-—E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. (Edi- 
torial, p. 8.) 


‘ 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Leader Claims Right 
To Speak His Mind 


Tennessee News Letter 





Duke K. McCall, executive secretary 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, recently delivered a declara- 
tion of independence for all executive 
secretaries. McCall termed a brief sub- 
mitted to the United States Supreme 
Court “ill advised.”” The brief had been 
filed by a Baptist committee opposing 
the teaching of the Bible in public 
schools. The secretary added that he 
was prepared to fight any effort which 
would outlaw religion in public schools, 
although he is opposed to certain kinds 
of religious instruction. He was re- 
minded by some of his Baptist brethren 
that it did not look well for a man in 
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his position to differ publicly with one of 
the denomination’s agencies, whereupon 
he replied, “If being executive secretary 
robs me of the right to express my per- 
sonal convictions, then I’ll go to the pas- 
torate of some country church where I 
can proclaim what I believe.” At 33, 
McCall is the youngest man ever to hold 
the post of executive secretary in the 
convention. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Southwestern Will Award 
Algernon Sullivan Medal 


Southwestern at Memphis has been 
added to the list of colleges annually 
awarding the Algernon Sydney Sullivan 
medal. Granted by the New York 
Southern Society, it is to be given to the 
young man and young woman in the 
senior class who are recognized by the 
faculty not only for sound scholarship 
but also because of their sacrificial serv- 
ice. ... Joseph Haroutunian, McCormick 
Seminary professor, Chicago, greatly 
stirred students and visitors in his ad- 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 


CHAS. E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT 














KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
PRESBYTERIAN, OO-EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
POSITIVE OHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 


B. A. DEGREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


For catalog, write 
R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 
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DUKE K. McCALL 
Wherever he is, he will say what he 
believes. 


dresses during the recent Religious Em- 
phasis Week. 


Chapel and Extension Development 
Mark Memphis Presbyterian Churches 

The Union, Macon Road and Pendleton 
churches, sponsored respectively by the 
Highland Heights, Evergreen and Idle- 
wild churches of Memphis, have been 
built and now serve organized congre- 
gations. Another chapel, sponsored by 
the McLemore Avenue church, is near- 
ing completion, and a fifth is being 
planned by the First church. Alex. W. 
Hunter, formerly of Lexington, Ky., is 
serving the Macon Road church, Wil- 
liam Hearn, formerly of Nicholasville, 
Ky., the Pendleton church, and Charles 
Barnett, a ministerial student at South- 
western is supervising the work at the 
Union church. 


LeTourneau Urges Laymen to 
Give More Financial Leadership 

Recent visiting speakers in Memphis 
included Muriel Lester of London and R. 
G. LeTourneau, well-known industrial- 
ist. LeTourneau urged laymen to take 
more responsibility for church finances. 
‘When the preacher talks about giv- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘people are prone to dis- 
count what he says; they figure he is 
simply trying to make his own wagon 
run faster.”” Dean Luther A. Weigle of 
the Yale Divinity School is to give the 
Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt, Nashville, 
April 4-9. P 
Kindergartens Opened in Memphis; 
Regional Conference Scheduled 

Buntyn church in Memphis has con- 
ducted a weekday kindergarten for 5- 
year-olds for the past two years. More 
than 40 boys and girls are enrolled 
under the direction of two capable 
teachers. Two other Memphis churches 
have opened similar kindergartens in 
the meantime. . . . Memphis will be the 
scene of one of the interdenominational 
Children’s Work conferences planned 
for this year. The date is April 12-13, 
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with William M. Belk, Presbyterian re- 
gional director of religious education as 
chairman of the planning group. Gerald 
E. Knoff, Ruth Reynolds and Mary Skin- 
ner will be among the nationally known 
leaders in the conference. 


Baptists Record 1947 
As Banner Year 


Southern Baptists, reporting through 
Porter Routh, denominational statis- 
tician, Nashville, declare they had more 
baptisms, enrolled more people in Sun- 
day school, Training Union, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and Brotherhoods, 
and gave more money to all causes than 
any other year in history. Total member- 
ship of the 26,764 churches included in 
the southern convention is 6,270,819. 
Routh estimated that 26 per cent of the 
membership is non-resident. Churches 
with preaching only one time each 
month decreased from 7,327 to 6,558. 
Churches with preaching services each 
Sunday increased from 10,110 to 11,133. 
Total gifts for all purposes amounted 
to $132,162,846, with $28,472,014 of 
that amount going for benevolences. 
The average Baptist church member 
gave 2.5 per cent of his income in 1933 
compared to 2.3 per cent in 1947. Total 
value of all church property is estimated 
at $366,830,652. There were 4,403 
churches reporting no baptisms for the 
year, compared with 5,996 in 1946. 
Sunday school enrollment reached 4,- 
004,705, a 7.1 per cent gain. ... On 
May 30 every member of Southern Bap- 
tist Sunday schools above 10 years of 
age will be asked to sign a commitment 
for abstinence from beverage alcohol in 
a special tempereance appeal. 


A. CLARKE DEAN. 
Memphis. 


Council Hears That 180 New 
Churches Formed in Five Years 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—One hundred 
and eighty new churches were estab- 
lished from 1942-1947 by the Presby- 
terian Church, US, in the sixteen states 
comprising the denomination’s area, it 
was reported by G. A. Nickles, Charles- 
ton, S. C., to the General Assembly’s 
Home Mission Council meeting here. 

From a charter membership of 8,565 
in these new churches, membership in- 
creased to 14,783, as of January 1, 
1948. 

During this same period 385 Sunday 
schools were organized, 233 new church 
edifices were erected, and 44 educational 
plants were built, according to the re- 
port which was tabulated from seventy- 
four of the eighty-seven presbyteries in 
the Assembly. 

The report stressed the need for wide- 
spread continued expansion and urged 
that 277 clergymen be recruited to fill 
vacant pastorates. 

These needs, it was reported, will be 
met by the General Assembly through 
its five-year Program of Progress which 


seeks to raise $1,500,000 for home mis- 
sions. 
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inthe Garden Memory 


An ideal way to perpetuate one's Christian influ- 
ence, or the memory of a loved one, is to estab- 
lish a permanent fund on the books of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the sup- 
port of Foreign Missions—a perennial contribution 
in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time 
to time as convenient. 


Your Foreign Mission Committee, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly 
to meet the responsibility placed in their hands in 
making your gift accomplish the utmost for His 
Kingdom around the world. 


For particulars regarding such gifts and how they 
are made and used, write 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville |, Tenn. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, Bodiform Pews, fold- 
ing chairs, tables and Sunday School 
furniture also available. Write Dept. 43, 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, S.W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 
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Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Clifford W. Williams, associate pas- 
tor of First church, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
has accepted a call to the Ridglea 
church of the same city. 

©. H. Williams, Beulah church, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., has accepted a call 
to the Brown Memorial church, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., alongside the campus of 
Stillman Institute. 

Spencer Baker, formerly pastor of the 
Osceola (USA) church, Cranford, N. J., 
has been installed as pastor of the Sec- 
ond church, Kannapolis, N. C. 

L. Dudley Fletcher, recently reported 
here as leaving the Fairfield church, 
Richmond, Va., to become a chaplain at 
the Lisbon Veterans Administration hos- 
pital, Dallas, Texas, will also be pastor 
of the Ennis church, 








COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER 


John A. MacLean, Ginter Park church, 
Richmond, Va., will preach the com- 


mencement sermon at Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C., May 30. 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 


Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, Presideft 




















CHURCH FURNITURE 


PULPITS, CHAIRS, PEWS, COMMUNION 
TABLES AND OTHER PIECES FOR 
ALL DENOMINATIONS 


Leird’s has designed and manufactured church 
furniture for churches in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Tennessee and Mississippi. Leird 
Lumber Company operates a number of plants, 
and the large unit devoted to church furniture 
has ready access to the fine, select woods that 
distinguish Leird products. All church furniture 
is cut, shaped, fitted and finished by skilled 


craftsmen in the Leird plant. 


Leird Quality costs less, for it lasts 
longer. You deal directly with the plant 
at a saving, because all in-between 


expenses are eliminated. 
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LEIRD LUMBER COMPANY 


2401 Wright Avenue * 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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MISSIONARIES 


Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., Lansing, N. 
C., and Mrs. Foreman have been ap- 
pointed to mission service in China by 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 


DEATHS 


James Arthur Satterfield, 65, pastor 
of the Marion and Nebo, N. C., churches 
died in a Winston-Salem hospital March 
2. Mr. Satterfield had been pastor of 
the Marion group since 1942. 

Richard Orme Flinn, 77, pastor emeri- 
tus of North Avenue church, Atlanta, 
Ga., where he had been pastor from 
1899 to 1939, died of pneumonia in At- 
lanta March 25. Dr. Flinn had spent 
the winter in Florida; only two weeks 
before he and Mrs. Flinn had celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. He 
was the first pastor of the North Avenue 
church. 

John Beaty Smith, 51, pastor. of the 
Navasota, Texas, church, died of a heart 
attack March 21 shortly after conduct- 
ing a memorial service for those who 
had lost their lives in the last war. Mr. 
Smith was a veteran of both World Wars 
and was chaplain of the Navasota unit 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


USA NOMINEE 

Arnold H. Lowe of Westminster 
church, Minneapolis, has been endorsed 
by his presbytery as moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly of 
this year. 


TO RETIRE IN MAY 

John Mack Walker, pastor of the 
Steele Creek church just outside Char- 
lotte, N. C., for the past 27 years, has 
announced his intention to retire on ac- 
count of continued ill health May 1. The 
Steele Creek church is the largest rural 
church’ in the General Assembly; it is 
also one of the most generous, giving 
last year four times as much for be- 
nevolences as for current expenses. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 

Dunbar H. Ogden, New Orleans, will 
be the fraternal delegate from the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, to the 160th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, Seattle, Wash., May 27. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, Pittsburgh, pas- 
tor emeritus of East Liberty church, 
will be the USA church’s fraternal dele- 
gate to the US General Assembly in At- 
lanta at the same time. Dr. Hutchison 
was at one time a minister of the US 
church. 


TO AMSTERDAM 

Presbyterian USA delegates to the 
World Council of Churches Assembly at 
Amsterdam in August include as prin- 
cipals, Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville, 
Tenn., John A. Mackay, Princeton, N. J., 
William Barrow Pugh, Philadelphia, 
Paul Moser, New York, and Mrs. John 
M, Irvine, Pittsburgh (Mrs. Irvine is the 
former Gertrude White of the Presby- 
terian Church, US. See OUTLOOK, 
March 29). 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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God’s Message to a People in Exile 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 11 


Ezekiel 18:1-4; 34:11-18; 36:25-28 


(Scripture Quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version) 


We studied last week Ezekiel’s call 
to the prophetic task. We study this 
week three passages that deal with the 
responsibility of the individual and 
with the work of the coming Savior. 


I. The Responsibility of the Individual, 
18:1-4 

This message was delivered by Eze- 
kiel to the Jewish exiles on the River 
Chebar, in the sixth year of the pro- 
phet’s activities, one year before the 
final destruction of Jerusalem. As the 
people considered their own miserable 
condition and faced the imminent de- 
struction of the city about which all 
their hopes were gathered they became 
disheartened and confused. 

As Davidson writes in the Cambridge 
Bible: “The strokes that had fallen one 
after another upon the state might be 
deserved, when the state was consid- 
ered as a moral person who had sinned 
all through her history; but the calami- 
ties that were deserved by the general 
mass fell with crushing weight on many 
who had not been partakers in the sins 
that brought them down. The captives 
carried away under Jehoiachin (i. e., 
the captives to whom this message is 
addressed) were more righteous than 
those still left to inherit the mountains 
of Israel; and compared with the dark 
days of Manasseh even the generation 
subject to Zedekiah (those now dwell- 
ing in Jerusalem) might think them- 
selves better men. Such reflections 
made the people feel themselves in- 
volved as by a kind of fate in the deeds 
of their forefathers. ‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.’ This proverb 
might express various feelings as it 
came from many different mouths. It 
might be uttered by some in self-ex- 
culpation, and in a satisfied self-right- 
eous tune; or it might be the expres- 
sion of a perplexed condition of mind, 
which found God’s providence dark, and 
went so far as to arraign the divine 
rectitude; or finally it might express 
the feeling of lying under a hopeless 
fate inherited from the past, a feeling 
which crushed out individual life and 
paralyzed all personal effort after right- 
eousness, and delivered over the mind 
to the inactivity of despair.’’ In other 
words the kind of despair which ap- 
pears to grip some of the peoples of 
Europe today, the hopeless attitude 
which appears to have overtaken some 





in our own country, who fear that we 
are drifting helplessly toward a third 
world war. 

In the passage before us Ezekiel em- 
phasizes two points: 

1. Man’s standing before God is not 
determined by his ancestry, but by his 
own personal attitude toward God, 18: 
1-20. The Jews believed in the soli- 
darity of the race. They believed that 
the children suffered for the sins of 
their fathers; not only that the chil- 
dren were involved in the consequences 
of their fathers’ sins, but also that they 
inherited their fathers’ standing before 
God. After the exile the feeling grew, 
leading many of the exiles to question 
the goodness of God and others to set- 
tle down in hopeless despair. They 
put their philosophy in the popular 
proverb already quoted. 

Ezekiel denies its truth. The chil- 
dren, he says, do not suffer for the sins 
of their fathers. He does not mean 
that the children are not involved in 
the consequences of their fathers’ sins, 
but he does deny emphatically that the 
sin of the father involves the death of 
the son or affects his standing in the 
sight of God. ‘Behold, all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine; the soul 
that sinneth it shall die.”” In the He- 
brew “it” is emphatic: the soul that 
sinneth it shall die. In other words 
each soul bears its own personal re- 
sponsibility. 

“Soul” as used here by Ezekiel 
means “person” or “‘self’—the whole 
man and not any special part of him. 
When he says that the soul that sin- 
neth it shall die, and conversely that he 
that is just shall live, he is not think- 
ing merely of physical life and death. 
To live means to enter into the glories 
of the kingdom; to die means to be ex- 
cluded from its blessings. 

2. A man’s standing before God is not 
determined by his own past, but by his 
present attitude toward God, 18:21-37. 
Ezekiel here carries the argument one 
step further. Each individual is re- 
sponsible for his own soul, but what if 
a man departs from his righteousness 
or if a sinner repents of his sin. If a 
man has sinned has he sealed his doom? 
If he is recognized as a righteous man, 
a member of the church in good stand- 
ing, is his future safe? There was need 
for Ezekiel to discuss this point. The 
Jews were simply overwhelmed by the 
calamities that had come to them, and 
they saw no way out. They had come 


around to the prophet’s view of their 
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history, for they saw his predictions of 
doom fulfilled. But the new view came 
with crushing weight upon them. “Our 
transgressions and our sins are upon 
us,” they thought, ‘‘and we pine away 
in them; how then can we live?” 

To meet this situation Ezekiel re- 
minds them, first, that God’s desire is 
that all men shall live (18:23). He 
urges, second and more at length, that 
a man’s destiny is not determined by 
his past (24-30). If a righteous man 
ceases to live righteousness he shall 
die; and if a sinful man repents of his 
sins and turns from them he shall live. 
The people accuse God of acting capri- 
ciously (vs. 25). Ezekiel denies this. 
Men may act capriciously but God acts 
in accordance with eternal principles. 
He judges each man after his ways. 
And so he concludes with an invitation, 
which comes from the very heart of 
God: “Cast away from you all your 
transgressions wherein ye have trans- 
gressed; and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel? For I have no pleas- 
ure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord Jehovah; wherefore turn 
yourselves and live.” (31-32.) 

Ezekiel has a message for men of 
our day who despair of the future. 
We cannot escape the consequences of 
our own sins, or those which result 
from the sins of other generations, but 
this does not mean that the blessings 
of God are closed to us as individuals 
or as a group. Whatever calamities 
have overtaken us, or whatever calama- 
ities shall overtake us in the days to 
come, the way to God’s blessings in 
this life, and in the next remain open to 
us. If we share in the iniquities of our 
fathers they will certainly prove our 
ruin; but if we break from the sins 
of the past, turn from our ways to 
God’s ways, we shall live and our civili- 
zation shall survive. 

Is there a temptation for a Christian 
to think himself too secure because he 
is a member of the church or because 
he has lived’ a more or less righteous 
life in the past? Why do so many 
Christians fall into grievous sin or live 
notoriously selfish or corrupt lives? 
Does profession of one’s faith in Christ 
and membership in the church save a 
man if he sins and fails to repent of: 
his sin? Or to turn to the other side 
of the question, are there any men 
today weighed down by the sins of their 
past, by habits, which they cannot 
break? There are such men, and to 
them the words of Ezekiel are ad- 
dressed. 

Ezekiel is interested in pointing out 
that a man’s standing before God is 
not determined by his ancestry or by 
his own past. But he is more con- 
cerned to emphasize the positive propo- 
sition that every man is directly respon- 
sible for his own soyl here and now: 
“The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
Readers of this paper will agree with 
that proposition. But many men today 
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do not. They are blind to the ravages 
of sin in this life, they do not realize 
that sin brings eternal death—if it is 
allowed to run its full course. Why is 
this? How can we bring home to them 
a sense of their responsibility? 

There is a message here for the 
church. The righteousness of the par- 
ents does not guarantee the religion 
of the children. We must win each 
generation anew to a personal alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ. On the other 
hand, no man is kept out of the king- 
dom because of his father’s attitude. 
The church is tempted sometimes to 
limit its services to the children of 
Christian parents. Is your church do- 
ing what it should to reach the chil- 
dren of the non-churched? 

Our second and third messages were 
written after the fall of Jerusalem. The 
Jews were completely prostrate by this 
new misfortune. They had lost all hope 
for the future. Only the prophet stood 
erect. He knew that the Lord had not 
made a full end of Israel. He encour- 
ages the people by reminding them that 
they count on 


Il. The Help of a Savior 


1. He Is the Good Shepherd, 384: 
11-16. In the opening verses of this 
chapter Ezekiel pronounces the doom 
of the civil and religious leaders of the 
nation, who, according to a familiar 
symbolism, are described as the shep- 
herds of the nation. They have not 
cared for the interests of the people but 
have fattened at their expense. As a 
result the sheep have been scattered 
among the nations, they have fallen a 
prey to wild beasts, there is none to 
whom they can turn for deliverance. 
Therefore God himself will intervene. 
He will remove the false shepherds and 
deliver the sheep from their hands. 

In vss. 11-16 the thought is elabo- 
rated. God will search for his sheep 
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and deliver them, he will gather them 
and bring them into their own land, 
he will feed them and cause them to 
lie down in a good fold; he will bind 
up that which is broken and strengthen 
that which is sick and he will destroy 
those who abuse their strength. To 
sum it up in a phrase, God says, “I 
myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep” (vs. 15). 

These words refer tirst of all to the 
ministrations that God will bestow upon 
the Jews of the Exile. They have been 
scattered abroad among the nations 
(12-13) but God will bring them back 
into their own land and care for them 
as tenderly as a shepherd for his sheep. 
It is striking, however, that when Jesus 
came he saw the situation much as 
Ezekiel did. He was moved with com- 
passion because the multitudes were 
distressed and scattered as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. He said, I am the good 
shepherd, I am come to seek and to 
save them that are lost. He declared 
that it was a part of his mission to 
gather them that were scattered. He 
told the multitudes that he was the 
bread sent down from heaven, and that 
if a man would eat this bread he would 
never hunger again. He said, ‘“‘Come to 
me, all who labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’”’ He bound 
up the broken hearted; he spent a large 
part of his ministry in healing the sick; 
and at the end he said, “I will come 
again and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you may be also.” (Mt. 
9:36; Jn. 10:11; Lk. 19:10; Mt. 12:30; 
Jn. 6:35; Mt. 11:28; Jn. 14:3.) 

In the light of the above would you 
say that the promises in Ezekiel refer 
only to Israel in the time of the exile, 
or that, grounded in the very nature of 
God, they have a permanent validity 
for all times? Comparing the words of 
Jesus with the words which Ezekiel re- 
ceived from the Lord God, do you agree 
that Jesus must have been very famil- 
iar with this passage? Does the fact 
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that Jesus claims to perform those func- 
tions which are here ascribed to Deity, 
and in a far loftier sense than Ezekiel 
could have imagined, prove that he con- 
sidered himself more than human? 

2. He will save them from their sins, 
86:25-28. In this passage Ezekiel 
promises that the Savior God will for- 
give, renew, sanctify and bless his peo- 
ple. (1) He will forgive (vs. 25). 
Sprinkling is the symbol of forgive- 
ness, or removal of moral defilement. 
The figure is taken from the washings 
by which ceremonial defilement was re- 
moved. It was such passages as this 
that prompted the mission of John the 
Baptist, ‘‘Who baptized in the wilder- 
ness and preached the baptism of re- 
pentance unto remission of sins’ (Mk. 
1:4). It is the first step for the in- 
dividual or the nation which expects to 
receive the blessing of God. 

(2) He will renew (26). The heart 
refers here to the nature. A heart of 
flesh replacing a heart of stone refers 
to the new birth, to regeneration in 
which one’s sinful, worldly nature is re- 
placed by one which is sensitive to 
spiritual influences, and responsive to 
the divine will. Jesus referred to that 
essential step in the Christian life when 
he said, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee. 
Except one be born anew he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.’ 

(3) He will sanctify (vs.27). God’s 
Spirit is God himself, as he lives and 
works in mankind. The Holy Spirit, 
says Ezekiel, will become the ruling 
principle of men’s lives and enable them 
to walk in God’s ways. ‘‘The spirit of 
God will appear both as an inward im- 
pulse to fulfil God’s will and as a power 
to do it.’””’ This promise began to be 
fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. Acts 
2:1-4, 16-17, 38. 

(4) He will bless (28). The bless- 
ings which Ezekiel foresees are both ma- 
terial (ye shall dwell in the land that 
I gave to your fathers) and spiritual 
(ye shall be my people and I will be 
your God). When Jesus came preach- 
ing, ‘‘The Kingdom of God is at hand,” 
he meant, as we have previously seen, 
that the blessings of God are available 
now for individuals and for society in 
so far aS We are willing to accept God’s 
will for our lives. See especially Mt. 
5:1-13; Luke 4:18-21; Rev. 21:3-7. 
The promise which Ezekiel made for 
the future can be realized by us now— 
as individuals and as a nation—in so 
far as, but only in so far as, we are 
willing to repent, believe, and follow 
him, who said, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.’’ 





ALL TEACHERS 
will be particularly interested this week 
in 

Dr. Foreman’s “Fill the Cup Gently” 

(See page nine) 

For those who no not receive this 
paper, we will send a copy of the article 
upon receipt of teachers’ names and ad- 
dresses.——- The Presbyterian Outlook, 
403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WAY. 
By Harris Franklin Rall. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville & New York. 126 
p-, 50c. 

This book is written under the opin- 
ion that “at heart Christianity is very 
simple, It is a faith and a way of living. 
Its faith is in God who comes to us in 
Christ, Its way is that of life accord- 
ing to Christ’s spirit of love.’”” The book 
is doctrinal, an exposition of ‘‘the faith,” 
in two-thirds of its content. But the 
doctrines are expounded with insight 
into their moral implications, as well as 
with the clear perception and reverence 
of true scholarship. The two chapters 
on the Christian Way for “the individ- 
ual” and “for society’ point up the 
ethical pattern of following Christ. One 
of the admirable features of the book 
is a “glossary of the principal words 
used in the Christian religion.’’ The 
simplicity and suggestiveness of the 
work commend it to laymen as well as 
to ministers. It is a worthy book to 
study in a basic course on the meaning 
of Christianity. It can prompt a course 
of preaching on the substance of the 
Christian faith. The author is well 
qualified to write such a volume. An 
able scholar, a teacher for a number of 
years, a writer of wide reputation, he 
brings to this basic subject ability of 
mind and fidelity of discipleship. For 





a day which needs desperately to believe 


in and follow the Christian Life this 
book is more than pertinent and sug- 
gestive, 


Charlotte, N. C. JAS. A. JONES. 

THE SIN OF OUR AGE. By D. R. 
Davies. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 147 pp. $2.00. 5 

The Sin of Our Age presents in a brief 
compass a vigorous characterization of 
the age in which we live as the culmina- 
tion of five centuries of increasing ma- 
terialism. Since the Renaissance, the 
author points out, the western world has 
been steadily turning away from the 
basic Christian beliefs which once 
marked European civilization—beliefs 
in the centrality of God, in the spiritual 
essence of man, in life after death—and 
has put in their place a belief in the 
self-sufficiency of man. This enthrone- 
ment of mankind is the sin of our age, 
“the radical sin of Western civilization.” 
From it have come most of the ills that 
confront and confuse the world today. 
For, as we have come to know, to en- 
throne man is only the first step in the 
de-humanization and mechanization of 
man. Consequently communism, fas- 
cism, economic exploitation, prostitu- 
tion, war, and all the rest of the prob- 
lems of our day are seen here as the 
outgrowth of a rationalism and secular- 
ism which began innocently enough in 
a demand for human freedom toward 
the close of the middle ages. 
This book is not original in its point 


of view, nor is it a great book. But it 

combines many features which will 

make it valuable reading for the minis- 
ter or layman. It points up many of the 
problems of our day in brief space and 

untechnical manner. For example, it 
gives a perspective on Communist 
Russia, removing the lingering doubts 
we may have entertained as to its demo- 
cratic intentions by citing various testi- 
monies to its relentless totalitarianism. 
It evaluates Freudian psychology as es- 
sentially materialistic in its outlook, and 
points out the dangers of its unrealistic 
analysis of human problems. It spots 
the non-Christian element in our in- 
dustrial organization of society. In ad- 
dition to this summary of the ills of the 
day, a most valuable feature of the book 
is its clear-cut insistence on the inevi- 
table relationship of belief and practice, 
and on the relevance of Christianity to 
-the contemporary situation. It makes 
very clear the importance of theology 
as the basis of behavior and the fact 
that values are not casual creations of 
the mind, but a necessary by-product of 
what is believed about the ultimate 
nature of reality. The Christian teach- 
ing about God and man is therefore es- 
sential to the rescue of Western civiliza- 
tion and must be restored to a central 
place if that civilization is to be saved. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE. 
Richmond, Va. 


PERSONAL RELIGION. By H. C. 
Alleman. Muhlenburg Press, Philadel- 
phia. 124 pp., $1.75. 

“But life—personal life—has been 
left to chance.” From this thesis, con- 
trasted with the attention group life has 
recently received, the author sets out to 
describe the pilgrimage of a single soul 
in its Christian spiritual quest, The 
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quest leads from awareness of God to 
choice of good over evil, through faith 
and prayer and conviction to good cheer, 
character and a use of the resources of 
the Christian community: the Bible, the 
church, the sacraments; ending in eter- 
nal life. Twenty-four phases of per- 
sonal religion get interesting, readable 
and helpful presentation, It is a good 
book. 


DAVID M. CURRIE. 
Austin, Texas. 
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Education For Freedom 


Culture is not enough. Greece developed an unusually high degree of culture, but 


Greece fell. 


Legislation is not enough. Rome framed great laws studied even in modern law 


schools, but the Roman Empire fell. 


Technical training is not enough. Germany produced outstanding technicians, 


but this did not prevent the tragic experiences of two World Wars. 


Patriotism is not enough. All nations have had loyal citizens. But loyalty may be 
blind, ignorant, misguided, narrow, self-satisfied, and uncritical leading to isolation and 


stagnation. 


Christian Education imparting eternal truth, leads to God who can change people 


and nations and establish an enduring civilization. 


Christian Education presents all facts, without fear or favor, emphasing the one 


great Fact of history—God. 


Christian Education helps to interpret the facts of life in the light of God and His 


revelation. 


Christian Education suggests ideals and modes of action for the good of all peoples, 


in all countries, and in all times. 


Christian Education appeals to the individual conscience on the fact of a personal 


God manifested in Jesus Christ. 


Christian Education explains true freedom in the light of the words of Jesus Christ: 
“If ye continue in My word then are ye My disciples indeed—and ye shall know the 


truth and the truth shall make you free.”’ 


The Presbyterian Institutions of Christian Higher Education Provide 


Education for Freedom in These Anxious, Troubled Days. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 
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